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Nixon chronicler 


Theodore H. White, author of the nev wly pub- 
lished ‘The Making of the President, 1972’ 
(Atheneum, $10), discusses the anguish of 
writing about a man he both admires and con- 


demns — the Nixon of peace and the Nixon of 
Watergaie. 


By David K. Willis 
- American news editor of The Christian Science Monitor 
_ New York 

The hunch of the shoulders over the luncheon table... 
the stab of the fingers at the tablecloth as he searched for 
words ...the long pauses... the intent staring, staring 
down at the plate. . 

Theodore H. White, rumpled chronicler of presidents, 
part newsman, part historian, part computer, part 
romantic, is a man torn. 

His latest book — "The Making of the President, 1972" 
— is at last off the presses, finished in a blur, five weeks 
late because of never-ending Watergate headlines. Now 
he sits, reaching for words to define how he feels a month 

* later, with more Watergate headlines exploding around 
him. 

He sees before him two Richard Nixons, one demand- 
ing his admiration, the other drawing anguished con- 
demnation. 

The first is the President of peace, the masterful 
tactician of the Peking and Moscow summits, the bringer 
home of halfa million men from Vietnam. So tnat on this 
sunny summer afternoon in Afanhattan, having lunch 
amid the crimson and gold and marble and polished 
wood of the exclusive Century Club on 43rd Streat, 
Theodore White can look up and say, “It is just barely 
conceivable to me that Richard Nixon may have made 
peace fora generation.” 

But there is also the President of Watergate and, — in 
the White view, worse — the President who in 1970 
approved a special intelligence plan to burgle, wiretap, 
and open mail in the name of national securily. 

Does the bad outweigh the good? 

Mr. White's answer, recopniz ring that the full story of 
Watergate is not yet known, is no. One cannot simply 
wipe out the President's accomplishments abroad. They 
must be honured. ; 

At the same time, Watergate must be faced. 

He does not believe Mr. Nixon knew about. the actual 
Watergate break-in of June 17, 1972, in advance (“Ele's 
too smart fur that, he'd 
have known it was coun. 
terproductive’’). If the 
President knew of the 
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of the burglars in 

January, 1973, then Mr. 

White believes ‘‘he has to 

go’' — he would be guilty 

of what in the book he 

calls ‘‘misprision'’ of jus- 

tice (from the old French ; 

“mesprendre,” to make a mistake). That is, the 

President would have failed to recognize felony or 

treason, or aided and abetted in cover-up of such crimes. 
If Mr. Nixon learned after the trial, then he is guilty of 

“negligence — and you can’t impeach a man for that.” 

Mr. White seemed to want to credit the President with 


‘ every good quality he could — to save him, as it were, 


from the judgment that Watergate might bring. That was 


the romantic Teddy White, the liberal who vet refuses to 
adopt the extreme liberal line that Mr. Nixon is totally 
bad. 

Yet Mr. White cannot escape the other side of himself, 
the newsman — the formor Time magazine bureau chief 
in China during World War IT, the journalist who wrote 
about the Marshall Plan days in Europe and the national 
scene back home in the ’50’s — and the intellectual who 
ean look back with sadness on the Great Society days and 
say flatly: “I was wrong to support programs like 
highways and public housing. . . Iwas wrong.” 

Tt is this Theodore White, who, in the book’s final 
chapter, ‘Temptation of Power,’’ details the enormous 
pressures (and privileyes) of working in the White House 
under a man who demands performance £0 rigidly and 
instantly as the President: 

“At best, Richard Nixon, however magnificent his 
management of American power abroad, is guilty of 
gross negligence in man- 


agement of the power of “At bast, Richard Nixon, 
the White House at however mecnificent his 
home." management of Amer- 

At worst, he has broken ican “power abroad, is 
the laws he swore to up- guilly of gross negii- 


hold. That war protesters — @ence in managainent of 
broke the law in their the power of the White 


viclence and demonstra: House at heme.” At 
tions does not excuse the werst, he has broken the 
White House, says Mr. laws he swore to uphold, 


White. “The White House 
is the place of law.” ; 

The Nixon-admirer and the anguish ed observer alter- 
nate againandagain: 

“My appraisal of Nixon starts as a man who has 
succeeded more than any president since the war to 
bring peace. My father was faced with the Spanish- 
American War. went to World War IT, My son, now 22, 
loathed the Vietnam war, but would have fune if drafted, 
Now the draft is no more, and my son is nol faced with 
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